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IVAR TIDESTROM, 1864-1956 
W. A. Dayton aAnp §. F. BLAKE 


Ivar Tipestrom, who prided himself on being a spiritual 
descendant and compatriot of Linnaeus, was born on September 
13, 1864, on his father’s estate “Lanna” in the parish of Hidinge, 
province of Niarke or Nerike, Sweden, 12 English miles from 
the city of Orebro. His father’s name was Constantin Tide- 
strém, his mother’s maiden name Brita Ulrika Wallmo; they 
were both of good family. He was the third of five children, 
three girls and two boys. The father was an active and intel- 
ligent man and farmed the estate, to which a lime pit and lime- 
works belonged. Ivar went to school in Orebro, and even at 
an early age displayed interest in botany and in the rich flora 
of the calcareous soil around Hidinge. At school he incurred 
the dislike of a German teacher who would not promote him, 
and it is possible that some of his later antipathy for the Germans 
as a nation, rather than as individuals, had its origin in this 
circumstance. At any rate, not long after, in or about 1881, 
he ran away and came to New York. There all his baggage 
was stolen and at first he had a difficult time. 

Soon after his arrival in this country he enlisted in the 8th 
Cavalry for service in the Southwest. Before signing up he 
gave the recruit‘ng sergeant his true age (17), which was too 
young for enlistment. Seeing the applicant’s intense desire 
for service, the sergeant told him to walk around the block, 
come back and represent himself as “‘18,”’ and his name could 
be placed on the roster—which was done! In 1884 Tidestrom 
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injured his hip in a fall from his horse and left the Army tem- 
porarily but in 1887 he was back in the saddle again with the 
4th Cavalry. In 1891 he started an engineering course at the 
University of California at Berkeley but became a student 
assistant to Dr. Edward Lee Greene and soon switched his 
major interests to botany. His relationship to Dr. Greene 
continued close and, shortly after Greene left California in 
1895 to accept a professorship at Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C., Tidestrom joined him, receiving the 
degree of Ph.B. in 1897 from Cardinal Gibbons. 

Tidestrom was an ardent patriot and a worshipper of ‘“Teddy”’ 
Roosevelt, whom he followed in 1898 in the Spanish-American 
War in which he participated in the Battle of San Juan Hill, 
although he was not actually a member of the “Rough Riders.”’ 
He always regarded himself as a soldier. When World War I 
broke out he wept because he was not permitted to reinlist, 
and he urged others to enter the military services before being 
drafted. It took constant urging before his pride would allow 
him to ask for the pension which was legally due him. Mustered 
out of the Army, we find him in 1903 as an assistant botanist 
in the old Bureau of Plant Industry, under the late Dr. Frederick 
V. Coville, at the munificent salary of $40 a month. A year 
later, it might be added, Prof. Greene became an associate in 
botany at the Smithsonian Institution, the Curator of whose 
herbarium was Dr. Coville, who also was Botanist of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry in the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
In 1910 Dr. Greene’s salary was paid by the Forest Service to 
identify all but the grasses and sedges of the enormous number 
of range plants that were then being collected on National 
Forest ranges. Dr. Greene’s comments on many of these 
collections by rangers and other forest officers largely untrained 
in the niceties of plant collecting were decidedly frank. He 
would write on a folder: “‘Umbellifers are never identified without 
fruit and are never collected by Forest Service men with them,”’ 
or “It is impossible to imagine a more mildewed bale of hay 
than the enclosed.” However, he did occasionally compliment 
a more careful collector and described perhaps a hundred new 
species from these collections. In those days such terms as 
ecotype, hybrid swarm, and polyploid were unknown in tax- 
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onomic circles and Greene would frequently write on a folder 
“New to me, hence new to Science,” which was often an easy 
way to dispose of a specimen which could not be identified 
at sight. Or he would surreptitiously drop the specimen in a 
waste basket and observe that, “if the Almighty wished to 
preserve this plant creation, He could doubtless reproduce it 
again!’ In fact, he did most of his determinations of Forest 
Service material before 9 o’clock in the morning, remarking 
that he, “‘the greatest living botanist,’’ was being paid $1200 
a year by the Forest Service and they rated that sufficient 
recompense for his work! 

Shortly before Greene’s death in 1915, Tidestrom (still under 
Coville’s direction and administrative control) succeeded to 
his chores for the Forest Service and, needless to say, did a 
thorough and conscientious job. To aid him in his duties he 
began work toward a series of western State Floras by preparing 
a mass of keys but, unfortunately, little of this was finished 
and hence it remained unpublished. Other unfinished tasks in- 
cluded floras of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands and monographs 
of Astragalus and Hookera, in the initiation of the latter of which 
the senior writer of this sketch participated. 

Tidestrom was sometimes criticized by fellow systematists 
because he was not essentially a monographer although, as just 
indicated, he had done considerable preliminary work in mono- 
graphing American Astragalus and Hookera, as well as Populus, 
a genus in which he took special interest. His first four publica- 
tions (see bibliography below) were on ferns and fernworts. 
He is best known for his “Flora of Utah and Nevada” (1925). 
Before this flora appeared the senior writer of this sketch sug- 
gested to Mr. Tidestrom to do what Standley did, publish a 
list of the plants originally described from the area in which 
he was working. Apparently time did not permit and this 
probably accounts for some serious omissions, such as the 
failure to include the remarkable and nearly endemic genus 
Blepharidachne. Despite its rather skeletonic character, par- 
ticularly in its statement of ranges, and the frequent absence 
of one member of a presumptive pair of contrasting characters 
in the keys, this book has been a valuable working tool for 
botanists for more than 30 years and is still the only available 
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manual for the identification of specimens from Nevada as a 
whole, and a more convenient treatise than Rydberg’s for 
material from Utah. 

Tidestrom’s larger and later book, the “Flora of Arizona 
and New Mexico” (1941), written jointly with Sister Kittell, 
unfortunately anticipated by but a year Kearney and Peebles’ 
much more carefully elaborated “Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Arizona,” but was useful particularly because Wooton and 
Standley’s “Flora of New Mexico” was more than a quarter- 
century old and long out-of-print. The typography of the book, 
reproduced by an offset process, was not pleasing, the family 
Oxalidaceae was omitted, the senior author took liberties with 
the nomenclature (for example, in restoring the pre-Linnaean 
Pentastemon), and these and other defects led to a bitter review 
in The American Midland Naturalist. Despite all this, it is 
probably safe to say that when he retired from the Department 
of Agriculture in 1934 there were few botanists who had wider 
first-hand knowledge of the flora of the entire United States 
than he did. 

Tidestrom’s first considerable publication was the beginning 
of a flora of Maryland, called “Elysium Marianum,” of which 
three parts covering pteridophytes, gymnosperms, and some 
of the amentiferous orders appeared in 1906-10. It was il- 
lustrated with photographs, set up in type, bound, published 
and distributed by Tidestrom himself. This work allowed 
him to give his ideas and personality full sway. In his preface 
he remarks: “How much easier it is to appreciate the Good, 
the Beautiful and True about us, when we have some knowledge 
—be it ever so small—of plant life.” He quotes from Seneca: 
“Si ad naturam vives, numquam eris pauper; si ad opiniones, 
numquam eris dives.” And, from the 19th Psalm: “Coeli 
enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum ejus annunciat firma- 
mentum;” he adds that such works “are in an equal measure 
applicable to Flora’s realm.” Tidestrom did not credit his 
beloved Linnaeus with such genera as Pinus and Populus but 
rather Plinius, as did his predecessor, Greene, in the latter’s 
earlier floras of the San Francisco Bay region. Tidestrom 
credited Theophrastus with the authorship of the maidenhair 
fern genus, much to the approbation of Dr. Greene, who said 
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in his review in The American Midland Naturalist: “To Mr. 
Tidestrom’s mind evidently to credit Linnaeus with Adiantum 
is to intercalate a children’s fable into the midst of a page of 
science,”’ and cited Baillon in further support of this thesis. 

Tidestrom had a gift for friendship and hospitality. Anyone 
who has been his guest at his well-loved home, “Valhalla,” 
in Maryland just outside the District of Columbia, will remember 
him as an outstanding host. His bonhomie and courtesy became 
proverbial. He was silent and respectful under Dr. Greene’s 
sardonic humor. ‘Say juniper, Tidestrom,’’ Dr. Greene would 
demand. ‘“Yooniper, Dr. Greene’? came the reply. The 
doctor would shake his head and declaim: ““No Swede can speak 
English!” Once, when he was crossing a branch of the Potomac 
to a nearby island on a barge operated by hand from an over- 
head cable, some children tipped over the unstable craft, up- 
setting and completely immersing Tidestrom, pipe, beret and 
all. But he soon emerged laughing and completely unconcerned. 
Dr. Coville used to say ‘“Tidestrom is a lot of fun!” He was 
a member of the Biological Society of Washington, the Washing- 
ton Biologists’ Field Club, the Botanical Society of Washington, 
and the Torrey Botanical Club. 

Once, in describing a collecting trip down the Potomac River 
and Chesapeake Bay with a very eminent botanist, he said 
that, when night came, the person referred to removed his 
coat and shoes and lay down on the deck to sleep. “Ladies 
were going by,” Tidestrom recalled with obvious shock; “TI 
was embarrassed and spent the night sitting up in a chair. 
My father was a yentleman and he brought me up to be a yentle- 
man!” And a certain Old World courtliness was inherent 
in the man, as he doffed his cap (usually a French beret) and 
was wont to bow on meeting people. 

Tidestrom’s first marriage ended unhappily, his wife leaving 
him for another man. A close friend reports that he spent an 
entire night with Tidestrom in a fortunately successful effort 
to prevent an armed attack on the seducer. Tidestrom later 
(1926) married the widow of a French veteran of World War I, 
Marie Demarest (1887-1944) of Normandy. They were a 
devoted couple. In her memory he wrote an ode, “V Day.” 
Tidestrom was something of an amateur musician; he played 
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the piano and composed and had printed several pieces of 
a martial character. His last trip, when alone and quite feeble, 
in fact paralyzed on one side so that he could not walk without 
assistance, was to Sweden in the spring of 1954, for a family 
reunion—his first trip to his fatherland in 50 years. The 300 
plants collected by him on that occasion with the assistance 
of his niece, Miss Amy Simonsson of Asljunga (to whom we are 
indebted for the details of his early life), were later deposited 
in the U. S. National Museum collection where about 14,000 
other sheets of his specimens are also filed. On his return trip 
he visited Washington for the last time and renewed old friend- 
ships. 

Tidestrom was an avid reader. He loved France particularly 
and would often remark “Culturally, I’m a Frenchman.” ! 
After World War I he supported a French war orphan for a 
number of years. He was conversant with much of French 
literature and had a wide familiarity with the history of western 
Europe. He was quite a linguist, speaking, besides Swedish 
and English, French, Spanish, and German. He read Latin, 
Danish, and Norwegian well, and was, in addition, a student 
of such diverse languages as Arabic, Gaelic, and Russian. 

Tidestrom was originally a Lutheran, later a Presbyterian, 
and became a convert to Roman Catholicism after his second 
marriage. He retired from the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
in 1934 at the age of 70, and thereafter served in the Botany 
Department of Catholic University under Dr. Hugh T. O’Neill 
for 5 years, retiring in 1939 and moving to Florida where he 
died at St. Petersburg on August 2, 1956. He was buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia, with military 
honors August 8, 1956. He is survived by a sister and two 
nieces in Sweden. He is commemorated in the genus Tidestromia 
Standl. of the Amaranthaceae and in a number of west-American 
herbs, including Penstemon tidestromii Pennell, Pseudocymopterus 
tidestromii Coult. & Rose, and Viola tidestromii Greene. 


1 Apparently his affection for France and things French led him to think and speak 
of himself as French to such an extent that most of his friends regarded him as partly 
of French extraction. His niece Miss Amy Simonsson, however, informs us that the 
Tidestrém family was Swedish, with some German admixture, for as far back as it 
can be traced, and that the only known French element is provided by a sideline in 
his mother’s family, a sister of his maternal grandfather having married a French 
émigré to Sweden somewhere about 1800. 
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Notes on Botrychium virginianum (L.) Sw. Torreya 5: 160-162, 
1 fig. Sept. 

Notes on the gray polypody. Torreya 5: 171-175, 1 fig. Oct. 

Elysium Marianum [Pt. I). Ferns and fern-allies. 56 p., 7 phot. 
l6cm. Sept.8. [Pt. Ia], p. 57-80,2phot.16cem. Dec.1. Wash- 
ington. 

Elysium Marianum; ferns and fern allies. Ed. 2. 64 p., 8 phot. 
16cm. Washington. 

Elysium Marianum [Pt. II]. Evergreens, p. 65-96, 3 phot. 16 cm. 
Washington. 

Notes on Populus, Plinius [I-III]. Amer. Midl. Nat. 1: 113-118, 
pl. 6,7. Dec. 

Notes on Peltandra, Rafinesque. Ruopora 12: 47—50, pl. 83: Mar. 

Species of Aquilegia growing in Utah and in adjacent portions of 
Colorado, Idaho and Arizona. Amer. Midl. Nat. 1: 165-171, 
pl. 11. Apr. 

Elysium Marianum [Pt. III]. Salicaceae, Ceriferae, Betulaceae. 
(Salix by C. R. Ball.) 60 p., 14 phot. 16 cm. Washington. 

Notes on the aspens. (Reference to an address at the 477th meeting 
of the Biological Society of Washington.) Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 
24: vii. Jan. 23. 

Notes on Populus, Plinius [[V-VI]. Amer. Midl. Nat. 2: 29-35, 4 
fig. Mar. 

Populus virginiana Fouger. Ruopora 13: 195-199, 1 fig. Sept. 

The Typhae of Maryland and Virginia. RHopora 13: 241-243. Dec. 

A new Salicornia. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 26: 13-14. Jan. 18. 

Novitates florae Utahensis. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 26: 121-122. 
May 21. 

Notes on the flora of Maryland and Virginia,—I. Ruopora 15: 101- 
106. June. 

Botrychium virgin‘anum and its forms. Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herb. 
16: 299-304, pl. 102. Dec. 29. 

Sphenoclea zeylanica and Caperonia palustris in the southern States. 
Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herb. 16: 305-307, pl. 103. Dec. 29. 

A new Delphinium from Utah. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 27: 61-62. 
Mar. 20. 

Notes on the flora of Maryland and Virginia,—II. Ruopora 16: 
201-209, 13 fig. Dee. 

Myosurus aristatus Benth. Torreya 16: 228-230, 1 fig. Oct. 

Allium platyphyllum sp. nov. Torreya 16: 242-243. Nov. 

Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. Ruovora 20: 185-188. Oct. 

The flora of Utah and Nevada. (Digest of an illustrated paper read 
at the 141st meeting, Feb. 3, 1920, of the Botanical Society of 
Washington.) Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. 10: 422. Aug. 19. 

Notes on the flora of the Iberian Peninsula. (Report of an address at 
the 149th meeting, Feb. 1, 1921, of the Botanical Society of Wash- 
ington.) Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. 11: 243. May 19.—N.B. An 
address on the same subject was delivered before the 620th meeting, 
Feb. 5, 1921, of the Biological Society of Washington, a report of 
which is given in Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. 11: 315. July 19. 
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Notes on the wearing qualities of rag and pulp paper used in books. 
(Reference to a communication at the 622d meeting of the Biological 
Society of Washington, March 5, 1921. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 
34: xi. 1921.) 

The floral alphabet of the Celts. (Report of a paper given at the 
637th meeting of the Biological Society of Washington, March 18, 
1922). Journ. Wash. Acad. Sci. 12: 316. July 19. 

New or noteworthy species of plants from Utah and Nevada. Proce. 
Biol. Soc. Wash. 36: 181-184. May 1. 

The floral alphabet of the Celts. Torreya 23: 41-49. May-June. 

New plants from Nevada. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 38: 15. Feb. 10. 

Flora of Utah and Nevada (with cooperation of certain specialists). 
Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herb. 25. 665 p., 2 fig., 15 pl., map. 

A new Silene from the Umpqua National Forest. (W. A. Dayton, 
joint author). Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 42: 207-208. pl. 8. Aug. 17. 

En viirdig Linne-ittling. Allsvensk Samling 45: 6-7, port. Nov. 10. 
(Obituary sketch of Per Axel Rydberg.) 

Geranium divaricatum in the United States. RHopora 34: 207. Oct. 

Botanical notes. Ruopora 36: 309-312. Sept. 

New Arizona plant names. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 48: 39-44. Feb. 6. 

Notes on Astragalus (Tournef.) L. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 50: 17-21. 
Feb. 23. 

Polygonum argycoleon in Arizona. Leafl. W. Bot. 2: 26. Apr. 19. 

A flora of Arizona and New Mexico. (Sister Teresita Kittell, joint- 
author.) 897 p., 2 pl, map. 23 em. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press, Washington. 


A REVISION OF THE VERNAL SPECIES OF 
HELENIUM (COMPOSITAE) 


Howarp F. L. Rock 


(continued from p. 158) 


2. Helenium vernale W alt. 

Helenium vernale Walt. Fl. Carol. 210. 1788. Lectotype: Herb. 
Walt. (Bm), presumably collected by Walter at St. John’s Parish, Berkely 
Co., 8. Carolina, prior to 1788. Not examined; photographs seen (BM, GH). 

Galardia fimbriata Michx. F1. Bor.-Am. 2: 142. 1803. pro parte. 

Leptopoda Helenium Nutt. Gen. N. A. Pl. 2: 174. 1818. Syntype: 
(pH); Syntype (BmM—not seen). 

Leptopoda helenioides Cass. Dict. Sci. Nat. 26: 80. 1823. Superfluous 
name, as an avowed substitute. 

Leptopoda decurrens MacB. in Ell. Sk. Bot. 8. C. & Ga. 2: 445. 1823. 
Lectotype: Collected by MacBride, May-July, Fla. (cHart). 

Leptopoda floridana Raf. Atlan. Jour. 1 (4): 147. 1832. ? Nomen 
dubium. 

Leptopoda denticulata Nutt. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. ser. 2. 7: 373. 1841. 
Syntype: Collected in Georgia (pH); Syntype (pm—not seen). 
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Helenium Leptopoda A. Wood, Am. Bot. & Fl. 182. 1870. An inverse 
combination based on Leptopoda Helenium Nutt. 

Helenium Nuttallii A. Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 9: 204. 1874. 
Substitute name for L. Helenium Nutt., L. deuticulata Nutt. and L. 
decurrens MacB. in Ell. 

Heleniastrum vernale (Walt.) O. Ktze. Rev. Gen. (pt. 1) 324. 1891. 

Heleniastrum Helenium (Nutt.) O. Ktze. Rev. Gen. (pt. 1) 342. 1891. 

Helenium Helenium (Nutt.) Small, Fl. 8. E. U.S. 1292. 1903. 

Helenium decurrens (MacB.) Moldenke, Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 62: 230. 
(1935) non Vatke, Ind. Sem. Hort. Berol. (Appendix) 1875. 

Helenium denticulatum (Nutt.) Moldenke, Phytologia 1: 169. 1935. 


Perennial herb, the stem developing from a rosette formed the previous 
season from the seedling or as an offset from the short caudex; the caudex 
with coarsely fibrous roots and often with the persistent fibrous leaf 
bases of prior rosettes. Plant erect, (3.1—) 4.0-6.5 (-7.9) dm. in height, 
single-stemmed, often occurring in clusters. Unbranched and usually 
monocephalous, occasionally with two heads, very rarely three, and then, 
when the number of heads is greater than one, the secondary heads 
arising from buds in the upper leaf axils, formed at a later period than the 
terminal one and decidedly later-flowering than the primary one and 
borne on shorter peduncles. Stems glabrous below, sulcate and often 
anthocyanaceous, becoming striate but glabrate at most, above. Peduncle 
striate, usually glabrous, occasionally glabrate, at the base of the involucre, 
and becoming enlarged and fistulous beneath the involucre. Leaves 
glabrous, strongly uni-nerved, with the lateral veins obscured, impressed- 
punctate, resin-atomiferous, becoming reduced in size upwards, but usually 
not so as to appear quite as scapose-looking as in the preceding species. 
Radical leaves usually intact and present, (3.0—) 6.5-17.0 (—25.0) em. in 
length, (0.4-) 0.6-1.0 (-1.5) cm. in width, being linear-oblanceolate, 
elliptic-oblanceolate to less frequently spathulate or obovate; margin 
ranging from entire through repand, coarsely and remotely dentate, to 
rarely pinnatifid; apex obtuse, acute, or acuminate; the basal portion of the 
leaf tapering to form a relatively long petioloid structure but enlarging again 
at the base within the rosette so as to become partially clasping. Cauline 
leaves similar to the basal leaves, broadly inserted and the mid-cauline 
ones decurrent along the stem, the wings extending 2 cm. or more along the 
stem, usually from node to node; becoming reduced in size upwards, more 
remote in disposition upwards, linear-lanceolate and more prominently 
toothed. Involucre biseriate, the outer series exceeding the inner; 
phyllaries lanceolate, 7.5-11.0 mm. long, 1.0-1.5 mm. wide at the base, 
apex acute, glabrate to glabrous, patent initially, becoming withered in 
age and not particularly reflexed. Heads convex to depressed-hemi- 
spherical, 1.4—1.8 em. in height, 0.7-1.3 em. broad; receptacle convex to 
hemispherical. Ray florets neutral; ligules yellow, 1.3-1.7 em. long, 
cuneate 3-(4-) fid at the apex, pubescent to glabrate below, resin-atom- 
iferous; achenes abortive and less than the length of the disk achenes. 
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Disk yellow; disk florets fertile; corollas 5-lobed, 5-stamened, (3.0—) 4.0- 
4.5 (-5.0) mm. in length, glandular-pubescent on the lobes, resin-atom- 
iferous, cylindric to cylindric-campanulate in outline with a short basal 
tube; pappus scales oblong, elliptic-oblong to elliptic-oblanceolate, 5-10 
in number, 1.5-2.0 (-2.5) mm. in length, margin erose to lacerate, apex 
obtuse though oft-times apiculate to aristillate; achenes 1.0-1.5 mm. 
long, glabrous, resin-atomiferous, columnar to truncate-turbinate. 

DISTRIBUTION: Plants of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plain of the 
Southeastern United States; occ ‘tring in wet pine barrens, cut-over 
pinelands, margins of pine barren ponds, gum-cypress woods, open 
swamps, borrow pits and ditches, roadside drainage pools and moist 
flatwoods; from the parishes of Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, 
through the more coastal counties of Mississippi and Alabama, the 
northern portions of Florida, and extending northwards in the Coastal 
Plain of Georgia and South Carolina into Brunswick County, North 
Carolina. (Map 1) 


REPRESENTATIVE SPECIMENS.—Louisiana. Orleans Parish: New Orleans, 
Drummond 178 (TEx). St. Tammany Parish: vicinity of Covington, Arsene 
12186 (us). Tangipahoa Parish: 2 m. W. of Hammond, Rose-Innes & 
Warnock 725 (Gu, TEX). Mississippi. Hancock Co.: 8 m. W. of Bay St. 
Louis, Rose-Innes & Warnock 21139 (Tex). Harrison Co.: Bay St. Louis, 
Demaree 31701 (Ncu). Jackson Co.: Ocean Springs, April 1892, Skehan s.n. 
(pUKE). Pearl River Co.: Millard, 17 March 1927, Reed s.n. (us). Alabama. 
Baldwin Co.: Point Clear, 2 March 1883, Mohr s.n. (us). Escambia Co.: 
Flomaton, 23 April 1898, Baker s.n. (F, us). Mobile Co.: Mobile, 26 April 
1898, Baker s.n. (Ny, Pom). Florida. Baker Co.: 5 m. N. of McClenny, 
Blanton for O’Neil 6461 (us). Bay Co.: bridge beyond Youngstown, 16 
March 1937, West & Arnold s.n. (FLAS, PH). Bradford Co.: Lawtey, 25 
March 1940, Murrill s.n. (mo). Calhoun Co.: 5 m. W. of Blountstown, 
Jackson 314 (puKE). Clay Co.: Hibernia, March 1869, Canby s.n. (ps, F, 
GH, MO, NY, PH, US). Duval Co.: wet pine barrens, 16-18 March 1882, J. D. 
Smith s.n. (¥, GH, US). Franklin Co.: Apalachicola, Bilt. Herb. distrib. ex 
Herb. Chapm. 3983 (Gu, MO, Ny, US). Holmes Co.: Ponce de Leon, 18 March 
1937, West & Arnold s.n. (FLAS). Nassau Co.: Callahan, 15 May 1941, 
Knight s.n. (ruas). Okaloosa Co.: 6 m. NW. of Fort Walton, T'yson 585 
(FLAS). St. Johns Co.: near St. Augustine, March 1884, Brinton s.n. (PENN). 
Walton Co.: near DeFuniack Springs, Curtiss 6382 (BKL, DS, GH, MIN, MO, 
NY, Uc, US). Georgia. Berrien Co.: Alapaha, Lemon 226 (coLo, FLAS, MIN). 
Brooks Co.: 6 m. W. of Quitman, Pyron & McVaugh 2183 (au). Bullock Co.: 
near Statesboro, Harper 2167 (¥, GH, MO, NY, US). Calhoun Co.: about 2 m. 
SE. of Cordrays Pond, Thorne & Muenscher 8020 (ca). Camden Co.: 12 m. 
E. of Folkston, Pyron & McVaugh 1455 (aa). Charlton Co.: about 2 m. W. 
of Folkston, J. S. Harper 426 (ny). Dougherty Co.: ’tween Tiokee and 
Chickasawhatchee creeks, W. of Pretoria, Thorne & Muenscher 9160 (1A). 
Early Co.: between Cedar Springs and Safford, R. M. Harper 3638 (1, Ny°, 
MICH, PH, Us>; not GH, MO, NY*, us*). Lee Co.: about 1 m. 8S. of Smithville, 
Eyles & Eyles 8033 (Ncsc). Lowndes Co.: 3 m. E. of Valdosta, Quarterman 
499 (puKE). MelIntosh Co.: about 7 m. NW. of Darien, Leeds 2837 (pn). 
Tift Co.: 8 m. SE. of Tifton, Shepherd 111829 (puke). Toombs Co.: 7 m. 
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SE. of Lyons, Cronquist 4690 (Ga, GH, NY, US, WS). Ware Co.: Waycross, 18 
April 1897, Williamson s.n. (pH). Wilcox Co.: in open woods at edge of bog, 
2 May 1942, Duncan 5056 (Ga). Worth Co.: Sylvester, Smith & Schulze 3703 
(Ga). South Carolina. Beaufort Co.: Hardeeville, March 1894, Williamson 
s.n. (PH). Berkeley Co.: 13 m. N. of Wando, 5 m. SSE. of Witherbee, Duncan 
5947 (GA, OKLA). Dorchester Co.: Summerville, 19 April 1897, Githens s.n. 
(PH). Florence Co.: in drainage pool, 5 m. 8S. of Effingham, Rte. 567, 21 
April 1955, Rock 567 (undistributed). Georgetown Co.: in roadside ditch 
with standing water 8-16” deep, Jct. Rte. 521 & 17A, between Andrews and 
Georgetown, 23 April 1955, Rock 601 (undistributed). Horry Co.: Myrtle 
Beach, Weatherby & Griscom 16674 (Gu, Ny). Orangeburg Co.: Santee, 1 
April 1838, (Ny). North Carolina. Brunswick Co.: growing in open bog 
and gum-cypress woods, 3.5 m. from Longwood en route to Olympic, 24 
April 1955, Rock 591a (undistributed). 

Through the years the legitimate name for this taxon, Helenium 
vernale Walt., has been consistently misapplied to the preceding 
species H. pinnatifidum (Nutt.) Rydb. A simple check of the 
characters of the specimen in the Walter Herbarium at the 
British Museum, however, has shown that this is the species 
Walter had at hand and that H. Nuttallii, under which this 
species has been masquerading, is clearly a synonym. This 
misapplication has been reported by the author separately 
(Ruopora 56: 311-317. 1956) and the details concerning the 
correct identity of Walter’s H. vernale are not repeated here. 
The nomenclature and synonymy relevant to this taxon are 
self-explanatory once the identity of Walter’s H. vernale is estab- 
lished, except for that covered in the following discussion. 

When Nuttall established the genus Leptopoda, he described 
the only species known up to that time, Leptopoda Helenium 
Nutt. This taxon, however, has proved to be the same as Wal- 
ter’s earlier Helenium vernale, of which no mention was made 
by Nuttall. Shortly thereafter, Elliott (Sk. Bot. 8. C. & Ga. 
2: 445. 1823) substituted the use of Leptopoda decurrens MacB. 
in Ell. for Nuttall’s L. Helenium. Elliott justified this action 
by stating: “As fimbriata, the name applied to one of these 
plants by Michaux is derived from a generic character applicable 
to both, and [Leptopoda] helenium not appropriate, I have 
taken the liberty of distinguishing these two species [L. Helenium 
Nutt. and L. puberula MacB. in Ell.] by the names given to 
them by Dr. Macbride; when many years ago he first pointed 
them out to me as distinct, though hitherto confounded.” 
It was at this time that the second species of Leptopoda was 
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described, the Leptopoda puberula referred to in the above quo- 
tation. It was at this time, also, that the misapplication of 
Walter’s Helenium vernale began. MacBride was convinced 
that Walter did not see or ever possess any specimens of L. 
Helenium (L. decurrens). Although Walter’s herbarium has 
disproven Macbride’s conviction, James Macbride contended 
that the plant Walter called Helenitum vernale was the same as 
the species which Macbride was calling Leptopoda puberula. 
Elliott, when he published Macbride’s names and descriptions, 
therefore listed Helenium vernale Walt. as a synonym of Lepto- 
poda puberula MacB. in Ell. Apparently, however, no one 
has ever critically examined the specimens of Helenium in 
Walter’s herbarium and this misapplication started by Mac- 
bride and Elliott has continued and been followed up to the 
present time. 

In 1841, Nuttall elaborated upon his earlier work concerning 
Leptopoda and published the descriptions of three new species 
of Leptopoda. In this later work, Nuttall, moreover, was 
firm in his use of Leptopoda Helenium Nutt. for this species, 
Helenium vernale, and made no mention of either Elliott, Mac- 
bride or Walter. One of the three new species published in 
the work of 1841 was Leptopoda denticulata Nutt. Nuttall estab- 
lished this species on the basis that it differed from L. Helenium 
Nutt. in that the leaves were “linear-sublanceolate, denticulate”’ 
in L. denticulata rather than “leaves entire; radical oblong- 
lanceolate, denticulate” as in L. Helenium. Also, Nuttall 
held that the “flower” of L. denticulata was larger than that of 
L. Helenium. This study has revealed that there is no sensible 
discontinuity between the two leaf types and the head sizes 
valued by Nuttall as specific indicators. Indeed, there has 
never been any serious consideration of L. denticulata as a taxon 
by any taxonomist subsequent to Nuttall. Once this species 
became better known, the differing leaf forms, their degree of 
denticulation and the range of head sizes became accepted as 
part of the inherent variation of the species. However, it is 
to be noted that the pinnatifid form of the leaf so common in 
the preceding species, Helenium pinnatifidum, is of a relatively 
low frequency in this species. 

Finally, in 1874, when Asa Gray transferred the species of 
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Leptopoda to Helenium he gave the name Helenium Nuttallii 
to this species and included within it L. Helenium Nutt., L. 
denticulata Nutt. and L. decurrens MacB. in Ell. 


3. Helenium Drummondii, nom. nov.* 


Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. Fil. N. A. 2: 387. (1842) non A. Eaton, 
Man. Bot. N. A. 275. 1829. Lectotype: Drummond 208, Texas (Ny); 
syntype (TEx). Syntype: Leavenworth, East Florida (Ny). Syntype: 
Leavenworth, Texas (GH). 

Helenium fimbriatum A. Wood, Am. Bot. & Flor. 182. 1870. ? nomen 
ambiguum. 

Helenium (Leptopoda) fimbriata A. Gray in E. Hall, Plantae Texanae 
13, (no. 360). 1873. nomen nudum. 

Helenium fimbriatum (Michx.) A. Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 
9: 204. 1874. Synonym in part as to Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. but 
excluding Galardia fimbriata Michx. 


Perennial herb, the stem developing from a rosette formed the previous 
season from the seedling or as an offset from the short caudex; the caudex 
with coarsely fibrous roots and often with the persistent fibrous leaf bases 
of the prior rosettes. Plant erect, (1.9—) 4.7-5.4 (-6.0) dm. high, single- 
stemmed, often occurring in clusters, unbranched and usually monocephal- 
ous, occasionally with two heads and rarely with three. When the num- 
ber of heads is greater than one, the secondary heads, arising from buds 
within the leaf axils, are formed at a later period than the terminal one 
and are decidedly later in flowering than the primary one, as well as 
being borne on shorter peduncles. Stem glabrous, sulcate and often 
anthocyanaceous below. Peduncle striate, lanulose below the involucre, 
becoming enlarged and fistulous beneath the involucre. Leaves glabrous, 
strongly uni-nerved, lateral nerves obscure, impressed-punctate, resin- 
atomiferous, becoming reduced in size and form upwards but usually not 
so as to appear scapose. Radical leaves usually intact and present, 
(4.0-) 9.0-20.0 em. long, 3.5-5.5 (-9.0) mm. wide, being linear-lanceolate, 
elliptic-lanceolate to less frequently spathulate or oblanceolate; margin 
ranging from entire to repand, dentate (coarsely and remotely so) to 
pinnatifid; apex acute to acuminate; the basal portion of the leaf tapering 
so as to form a petioloid structure but expanding again at the base within 
the rosette so as to become somewhat clasping. Lower cauline leaves 
similar to the basal leaves, except not petioloid, usually decurrent except 
for the lowermost. Mid-cauline leaves becoming more reduced with 
each successive internode, decurrent along the stem with manifest wings 


* Because of an imperfect understanding of the 1952 edition of the International 
Code of Botanical Nomenclature, the annotation labels placed on specimens of this 
species read: ‘‘Helenium Drummondii, sp. nov. in ed."’ Moreover, at the same a 
holotype and isotypes were designated. However, Article 72 (1956 ed.) indicates 
that only a new namie is called for and the typification of this name remains the same 
as that for Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. 
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that exceed 2 cm. in length. Uppermost leaves reduced to bracteate ap- 
pendages, not decurrent, frequently toothed, linear-lanceolate, becoming 
more remote in disposition with increased position upwards. Involucre 
biseriate, with the outer series exceeding the inner; phyllaries lanceolate, 
5.0-9.0 mm. long, 1.0-1.5 mm. wide at the base, apex acute, glabrate to 
glabrous, patent initially, becoming withered in age with or without be- 
coming reflexed. Heads convex to depressed-hemispherical, 0.9—1.4 
(-1.8) em. high, 1.2-2.2 em. broad; receptacle convex to hemispherical. 
Ray florets neutral; ligules yellow, 1.2-2.2 em. long, cuneate to narrowly 
cuneate, 3-(4-) fid at the apex, pubescent to glabrate below, resin- 
atomiferous; achenes abortive and less than the length of the disk achenes. 
Disk yellow; disk floret fertile, pentamerous; corollas 5-lobed, 3-4.0 mm. 
long, glandular-pubescent on the lobes, resin-atomiferous, cylindric to 
cylindric-campanulate in outline with a short basal tube; pappus scales 
more or less oblong, 5-10 in number, 2.0-3.5 mm. long, the body of the 
scale being deeply divided, one-half the total length of the scale or more, into 
many capillary segments, the segments in turn being crinkled or crimped at 
maturity, the pappus scales often appearing silvery ; achenes hairy-pubescent 
on the ribs, the hairs rclatively long and rufous, achenes resin-atomiferous, 
columnar to truncate-turbinate, 1.0—-1.5 mm. in length. 

DISTRIBUTION: Plants of the Coastal Plain of northeastern Texas and 
southwestern Louisiana and possibly eastern Florida?; occurring in wet 
pinelands, swampy prairies, bogs, margins of ponds and wet grasslands. 
(Map 2) 

REPRESENTATIVE SPECIMENS.—Texas. Hardin Co.: Sour Lake, Palmer 
13110 & 13114 (BKL, MO, TENN). Harris Co.: Houston, Hall 360 (¥, au, mo, 
NY, POM). Houston Co.: E. of Grapeland, Whitehouse 10634 (smu). Jasper 
Co.: 3 m. NE. of Evadale, Cory 52730 (coLo, ps, GH, NCSC, RS, SMU, US, WS). 
Jefferson Co.: 8. of Beaumont, Reverchon 3973 (au, Mo, smu, US). Leon Co.: 
in edge of swampy ground, Oakwood, 10 May 1942, E. C. Smith s.n. (cs). 
Liberty Co.: Kountze, Tharp 7302 (tex). Newton Co.: 30 m. 8. of Newton, 
Winkler, York & Tharp 47184 (OKL, RM, RSA, TEX, UARK). Tyler Co.: Hyatt 
Bog, 16 m. S. of Woodville, Cory 52711 (smu). Louisiana. Calcasieu 
Parish: 20 m. W. of Lake Charles, 9 April 1936, Penfound s.n. (No). Florida. 
No county indicated or determinable: Treat s.n. 1876 (PENN); Leavenworth 
8.n. (NY). 


The nomenclatural discussion concerning this species, Helenium 
Drummondii, is in some aspects related to and a continuation 
of the discussion presented under Helenium pinnatifidum. In 
that discussion, it was pointed out that Galardia fimbriata 
Michx. is a name that was based on two different elements, 
Helenium vernale and H. pinnatifidum. It was demonstrated 
that Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. (1842) is a later homonym 
of Leptopoda fimbriata (Michx.) A. Eaton (1829) and that 
Torrey and Gray’s name is applicable to the present species, 
Helenium Drummondii. 
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In the year 1870, Alphonso Wood made the combination 
Helenium fimbriatum in The American Botanist and Florist 
at the time when he merged Leptopoda with Helenium. As 
stated previously (cf. discussion under H. pinnatifidum), Wood 
gave no direct reference to the basionym for this combination, 
be it Galardia jmbriata Michx. or Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. 
or indirectly through Leptopoda fimbriata (Michx.) A. Eaton. 
As an indirect indication of the basionym involved, a comparison 
of the description provided by Wood for Helenium fimbriatum 
can be made with those listed above. On the basis of this 
comparison, Torrey and Gray’s name seems to be indicated 
as the most probable basionym involved in the new combination 
made by Wood. 

However, there are various other indirect means that can 
be marshalled against accepting Torrey and Gray’s name as 
the basionym for Wood’s combination. First and foremost 
of these is the very real possibility that Wood was adopting 
Torrey and Gray’s description for Michaux’s epithet, especially 
in view of Torrey and Gray’s uncertainty as to the identity of 
Galardia fimbriata Michx. and the curious way in which they 
phrased the proposal for their own Leptopoda fimbriata. This 
is further borne out by the fact that the uncertainty concerning 
Galardia fimbriata involved only the question of which species 
of Leptopoda to which it applied. That Galardia fimbriata 
did apply to some species of Leptopoda has always been an 
accepted conclusion. Finally, the variation encountered in 
Helenium pinnatifidum—to which Galardia fimbriata does apply, 
in part—is such that it is possible to apply the description given 
by Wood for Helenium fimbriatum to certain specimens of 
Helenium pinnatifidum. 

As another indication that Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. may 
not be the basionym involved in Wood’s combination, the fact 
that Wood did not recognize Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. prior 
to 1870 is cited. In the Class-Book of Botany, first appearing 
in 1861 and in which Wood included the genus Leptopoda, no 
mention is made of Torrey and Gray’s L. fimbriata. Various 
subsequent editions (or issues), although they contain corrections 
and additions, still did not indicate that Wood recognized 
Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G. Under such circumstances, one 
can hardly believe that Wood overlooked Torrey and Gray’s 
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name or that it was accidentally left out in printing. It ap- 
pears, rather, that it was left out deliberately. In the preface 
to his Class-Books, Wood states: 

“From the multiplication of species and genera we have studious’; 
refrained, believing that our books already contain more than Ne‘ ur 
will warrant. In the case of any doubtful specimen, which might ba ’e 
served as the basis of a new species, or possibly genus, (had this b - 
our aim), we have always inclined rather to the extension of the limits « 
some kindred group for its reception, having less apprehension of error in 
this direction than in the opposite, with all due regard for the permanence 
of true species. The same principle has compelled us to disallow the 
claims of many reputed species of the best authors.’”’ 

As supplementary circumstantial evidence against the ac- 
ceptance of Wood’s combination as a direct transfer of Leptopoda 
fimbriata T. & G., the description given by Wood for Helenium 
fimbriatum may itself be used. Wood’s description is obviously 
not directly adopted from that provided by Torrey and Gray. 
Too many particulars are omitted. Rather, a round-about 
procedure involving the descriptions used by Chapman and 
Darby seems to be indicated. In addition, if Wood were 
copying directly from Torrey and Gray, the later homonym 
Helenium puberulum created by Wood to that of DeCandolle 
would stand out as a glaring error inasmuch as Torrey and 
Gray clearly list Helentum puberulum DC. as a Californian 
species in their Flora of North America. Finally, the distribu- 
tion given by Wood for Helenium fimbriatum consists solely of 
“Florida,” whereas Torrey and Gray emphatically indicate 
Florida and Texas as the distribution of their Leptopoda fimbriata. 
It was Wood’s habit to give the entire range of a taxon, whenever 
it was available, even though this range extended beyond the 
province of his Floras. 

In view of these indirect means, it is possible to raise a reason- 
able doubt concerning the basionym involved in the combination 
Helenium fimbriatum made by Wood. Moreover, no specimen 

7 Another indication that Wood was not strictly a copyist but did some kind of 
taxonomic research can be seen in his treatment of the combined genus Helenium in 
the American Botanist and Florist (1870). In this work, Wood revived the pre- 
Linnean generic name Heleniastrum [Mill.| which he used as a sectional epithet for 
the styliferous-rayed species of Helenium. This epithet had not been used by tax- 
onomists since Miller’s Gardeners Dictionary of 1739 and was not to be used again 


after Wood until 1891 whea Otto Kuntze revived it as a substitute generic name for 
Helenium. 
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(either collected, annotated or seen by Wood) has been dis- 
covered that would indicate the taxon to which Wood applied 
the name Helenium fimbriatum. 

In 1873, Bentham (Gen. Pl. 2 (pt. 1): 414. April), apparently 
unaware of Wood’s work, suggested that Leplopoda, along 
with several other genera, be merged with Helenium. Bentham 
merely listed these genera to be merged, however, and did not 
make any formal transfer of the species involved. In the same 
year, Asa Gray published the beginning of a paper (Proc. Am. 
Acad. Arts & Sci. 8: 631-661. May, 1873) which was “partly 
in the way of a commentary upon the recent most important 
revision of the order Compositae by Mr. Bentham in the second 
volume of Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, and partly 
the re-elaboration of certain genera, or the addition or reformation 
of species, chiefly such as have fallen in my way while engaged 
upon this portion of the Flora of California.”’ In the following 
year (Proc. Am. Acad. Arts & Sci. 9: 187-218. May, 1874), 
Gray published the continuation and the conclusion of the paper. 
It is in the later portion (p. 202-205) that Gray presents “An 
arrangement of the known species” of Helenium. At that time, 
ignoring Wood’s previous tranafers of 1870, Gray also transferred 
the species of Leptopoda to Helenium. In the 1874 paper, 
Gray refers to ‘““Helenium fimbriatum Gray.” This is followed 
by a description and these references: ““—Gray in Hall, List, 
Pl. Tex. no. 360. Gaillardia fimbriata Michx. Leptopoda 
fimbriata Torr. & Gray, Fl. 2, p. 387.—” 

Hall’s Plantae Texanae—subtitled “A List of Plants Collected 
[by Elihu Hall] in eastern Texas in 1872 and Distributed to 
Subscribers’—was published at Salem, Mass. in 1873. It 
consists solely of a list of plant collection numbers and their 
determinations. Presumably, these determinations were made 
by Asa Gray. Number 360 in this list is ““Helenitum (Leptopoda) 
fimbriata” and number 361 is “Helenium (Pseudo-Helenium) 
nudiflorum Nutt.’”’ The parenthetical expression ‘‘(Leptopoda)”’ 
in no. 360 is an ambiguous reference. It could be either a 
reference to the genus Leptopoda, in which case no direct reference 
is made to either of the two homonyms of L. fimbriata as the 
basionym for this combination by Gray, or it could represent 
the sectional epithet Lepropopa used by Torrey and Gray 
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in 1842 and which Gray was to use in his 1874 treatment of 
Helenium. Certainly, “‘(Pseudo-Helenium)” is not a generic 
reference but represents the sectional name used by Torrey 
and Gray in Leptopoda in 1842. 

Considering that Hall’s publication with Gray’s determinations 
was published during the interim between the 1873 and 1874 
papers of Gray, it appears that these determinations by Gray 
in Hall’s list must necessarily be based on Gray’s published 
work of 1873-74. Under these conditions, it then appears best 
to consider the name “Helenium (Leptopoda) fimbriata” Gray 
in Hall, Plantae Texanae, to be a nomen nudum, inasmuch as a 
description is lacking and there is no clear indication of a basi- 
onym. In that case, Gray’s paper of 1874 would constitute 
the validation of the name used in Hall. According to the 
synonymy cited by Gray at that time (1874), the epithet fim- 
briata would then be derived from the prior name, Galardia 
fimbriata Michx. and not from the later Leptopoda fimbriata 
T. & G. The citation of Michaux’s Galardia fimbriata in the 
synonymy of this species by Gray in 1874 apparently represents 
a change of opinion by Gray over that which he held with 
Torrey in 1842, when they cited Michaux with uncertainty 
and doubt. 

On the other hand, however, if one interprets the “‘(Lepto- 
poda)”’ reference of Hall’s no. 360 to be an implied reference to 
Leptopoda fimbriata T. & G., then the transfer made by Gray 
would be either a later homonym or a superfluous repetition 
of the prior Helentum fimbriatum of Alphonso Wood, depending 
on whatever the basionym of Wood’s combination is (an in- 
decipherable quality). In any case, whether Gray’s combina- 
tion dates from 1873 or from 1874, it is illegitimate for there 
is no question that Wood’s combination is validly published 
and legitimate in terms of priority, regardless of how ambiguous 
it may be. 

(To be concluded) 
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DENTARIA IN INDIANA AND Ounto.—In an earlier paper on 
the genus Dentaria a distribution map was given for each 
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of the eastern North American species.' It was pointed out 
to the writer that he had overlooked some important herbaria 
that would have given a better picture of the species as they 
occur in Ohio and Indiana. Since D. heterophylla and D. multi- 
fida reach their northern limit in these states, and D. diphylla 
occurs with diminished frequency, it is rather important to 
know the range of the species in these states. Additional 
herbarium material has been examined from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; and Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. The data from these have been added 
to that of the herbaria listed in the previous paper, and the 
distribution, as now known, of the species in these states is 
plotted on the accompanying maps. 

The wide ranging species, D. laciniata, has been collected 
over most of Ohio and Indiana (fig. 1). D. diphylla (fig. 2) 
in Ohio is restricted to the eastern half of the state and a few 
of the southern counties. In Indiana it occurs in some of the 
southern counties and in one county in the north, Steuben. 
This is considered to be a southern extension from Michigan 
where it has been collected in two bordering counties. 

It is interesting to note that D. heterophylla (fig. 2) extends 
into the area of Wisconsin glaciation? in only three counties 
of Ohio, viz., Auglaize, Delaware, and Portage, and that D. 
multifida (fig. 2) has been collected in the first two of these 
counties. Elsewhere in Indiana and Ohio, as nearly as can 
be determined from the information on herbarium labels, these 
species may come close to, but do not cross into the Wisconsin 
glaciated area. 

The distribution of D. multifida in Indiana as given here 
does not agree with that given by Deam in his “‘Flora of Indiana”’ 
p. 499, map 1028. I have been unable to locate in any of the 
herbaria any specimens other than those for Jefferson County. 
F. H. MONTGOMERY, ONTARIO AGRIC. COLLEGE, GUELPH. 

' Ruopora 57: 161-173. (1955) 


? Extent of Wisconsin glaciation from: 

Leverett, F., and F. B. Taylor, 1915. The pleistocene of Indiana and Michigan and 
the history of the Great Lakes. U.S. Geol. Survey Mon. 53. 

Leverett, F., 1902. Glacial formations and drainage features of the Erie and 
Ohio basins. U. 8. Geol. Survey, Mon. 41. 
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New Puiant Recorps: ILLrNots AND INDIANA.—The following 
collections represent the first records of these taxa from Illinois 
or Indiana. Specimens are deposited in the Herbarium of 
the Illinois State Natural History Survey at Urbana (ILLS) 
and/or the Herbarium of the Chicago Natural History Museum 
(F). 


Physalis ixocarpa Brotero. This ground-cherry was collected in north- 
west Indiana in disturbed, sandy soil east of Clark Road, about 1 mile 
north of highway 12, Gary, Lake County, July 31, 1955, Thieret 1514 
(F). 

Verbascum virgatum Stokes. A number of plants of this species, 
growing up to seven feet tall, were observed with Verbascum thapsus 
and V. blattaria and collected in the railroad yard at Mounds, Pulaski 
County, Illinois, July 25, 1956, Evers 51500 (111s), Thieret 2085 (Fr). 

The discovery of this species in Illinois raises to five the number of 
members of Verbascum reported to have been collected in the state. 

Liatris squarrosa (L.) Michx., forma alba, f. nov., a typo differt floribus 
albidis.—Bluff top, Belle Smith Springs, Pope County, Illinois, July 24, 
1956, John W. Thieret 2031, type, in Herb. Chi. Nat. Hist. Mus.; July 
24, 1956, R. A. Evers 51400, isotype in Herb. Ill. Nat. Hist. Surv. 

This white-flowered form was found growing with plants showing the 
usual phlox-purple color—Rosert A. Evers anp Joun W. THIERET, 
ILLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY AND CHICAGO NATURAL HIS- 
TORY MUSEUM. 





Susan McKe tvey’s History: an appreciation with some incidental 
inquirendae et addendae.'—‘*The book lies on our desk as a testimony of 
the best of human endeavour,” wrote Dr. H. J. Lam in another connection, 
“and it commands our admiration written as it is in the spirit of reverence 
for every witness of good-will through the ages.’”’ This was said of Mrs. 
Van-Steenis-Kruseman’s Cyclopedia of botanical exploration in Malaysia 
(1950), but is relevant here as well. We return to such books as veritable 
libraries of information. That they may (and will) have lacunae is known 
first to the authors, who have long delayed their appearance to avoid 
them. Then upon their publication, like turning the hour-glass end for 
end, desk copies are marked with the additions and corrections that will 
accrue toward the future revision. I have reviewed this book-of-the- 
century in brief commendatory remarks in another place (Scientific 
Monthly 84: 161. Mar. 1957); here it may prove useful to record precise 
points that came to notice in a critical reading. 

This book is first a human document, for though its 1184 pages are 


1 Botanical Exploration of the Trans-Mississippi West, 1790-1850. By Susan 
Delano McKelvey. Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1955. pp. xl, 1144. 
maps. $25. 
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history told by decades the telling is frequently interrupted for an aside 
or incident in the very writing of the book. For this reason the account 
is rather more narrative than encyclopedic. From an intimate field 
experience in the American West, pursuant to a monographic study of 
the genus Yucca, Mrs. McKelvey writes this omnibus volume with verve 
and verdict. Books of this character have a special fascination for 
readers like the late Joseph Grinnell who remarked to me on one occasion 
that he first read the footnotes and if they proved tasty trimmings from 
the main dish then he would try the textual entree. Books like this send 
us to the reference shelf or to some arcane pamphlet on the chance that 
the author missed an ingredient long carried in our consciousness of 
history. 

This reviewer has discovered the clue value of checking ships’ registries 
in following up historical incidents. The index to Mrs. McKelvey’s 
history includes a list of the ships’ names appearing in its pages but I find 
some have been missed in the index and, for its fuller reference use, I’m 
listing below the complete roster, with additions italicized and the page 
references added in parentheses: 





Activa Ganymede Princess Royal 
Alert Halcyon Rasselas (p. 426) 
Antelope Hannah Elizabeth Relief 

Arauzaza Herald Rurick 
Assiniboine Heros Russisloff 
Astrolabe Isabel San Jacinto (p. 685) 
Atrevida J. M. White Sarah and Elizabeth 
Belle Jenny Savannah 

Blonde Joven Guipuzcoana Sea-Gull 

Blossom Juno Starling 

Bolivar (p. 717) Juno, H.M.S. Sulphur 

Bounty La Boussole Sultana 

Chatham Maria Tonquin 
Columbia Maryland (p. 718) Trent (p. 685) 
Columbia Rediviva Modeste United States 
Cowlitz (p. 717) Nadeschda Unona 

Cyane Neva Vancouver 
Descubierta Ninfa (p. 717) Vincennes 
Discovery Pandora (p. 967) Western Engineer 
Dryad Peacock William and Ann 
Eagle Pilgrim Yellowstone 
Flora Porpoise 





Flying-Fish Prince of Wales (H.B.C.) 

The word Lupinaster appearing on page 695 refers to the subgenus of 
Trifolium of that name and does not represent a mistake for ‘Lupin’ and 
‘Aster’ as suggested in footnote 7. 

Four personal names were missed in the compilation of the index which 
might be of some reference value, viz., Sellow, Friedrich (1789-1831), p. 
557; Freyreiss, Georg Wilhelm (1789-1825), p. 557, which appears as 
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“Neircriss”; Cuming, Hugh (1791-1865), p. 749; and ‘Pierce’ must 
refer to R. T. Pince of Exeter (?), p. 771. 

The following miscellaneous notes are arranged in approximate chron- 
ological order: 


(1) 1792: Jose Longinos Martinez (d. 1803), mutineer on the Royal Botan- 
ical Expedition to New Spain, visited Santa Catalina Island in 1792. Rickett 
gives the account of the Mexican travels of Longinos Martinez (Chron. 
Bot. 11: 46-54 et passim. 1947) but overlooked Leslie Byrd Simpson’s study 
entitled California in 1792: the expedition of Jose Longinos Martinez (San 
Marino, 1938), which was reviewed by J. W. Olmstead (Pac. Hist. Rev. 
17: 337. 1948). Neither Colmeiro (1858) nor E. W. Nelson (1921) mention 
Longinos Martinez in their accounts of Mexican botanical explorers. ‘‘Al- 
though Longinos’ botanical and other natural observations have now only 
an antiquarian interest,’’ Simpson remarks, there is a considerable body of 
botanical commentary, without accompanying specimens, from Baja Cali- 
fornia and the vicinity of San Diego. Unfortunately Prof. H. 8S. Reed, who 
provided the identifications for Simpson’s edition of Longinos’ journal, did 
not know Mexican plants and exercised little imagination as to what species 
were in fact alluded to. For example, the tree mallow, Lavatera assurgenti- 
flora, is probably described when Longinos Martinez writes, ‘the common 
apothecary’s mallow, which was not known in those countries, has been 
propagated from some seeds which were sent mixed with others—so much 
so that it is very difficult each year to clear it out. It grows with such vigor 
that because of it one cannot walk in the immediate vicinity of the missions 
or through certain grainfields. Each plant looks like a small tree.” It is 
unfortunate that this first visit to Santa Catalina Island by a naturalist 
passed into history without herbarium record. 

(2) 1806-08: Frederick Pursh’s part in describing the Lewis and Clark 
plants, the delays incident to this whole unhappy chapter attendant on 
Prof. Benjamin Smith Barton’s disaffection, his patronage by Bernard M’Ma- 
hon, and his employment by Dr. David Hosack at the Elgin Botanic Garden, 
have been sketched by the reviewer (Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 96: 599-628. 
1952). It is understandable that the chapter in Mrs. McKelvey’s history 
was written prior to the appearance of this paper. 

(3) 1837: The French frigate La Vénus, under command of Admiral Abel 
du Petit-Thouars, touched at Monterey, California, October 18th and de- 
parted the following November 14th. Adolphe Simon Neboux, surgeon on 
La Vénus was surely responsible for the botanical and zoological collections 
made. Literature on this expedition is limited but the late T. S. Palmer 
considers Neboux (Condor 20: 114-116. 1918), also Grinnell (Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Zool. 38: 319-320. 1932), whereas Laségue accounts for Thouars 
himself (pp. 385-386) and John Thomas Howell adds a recent note (Leaflets 
West. Bot. 1: 189-191. 1935). 

(4) 1843: Audubon’s collecting expedition up the Missouri River is im- 
portantly covered by John Francis McDermott’s book Up the Missouri with 
Audubon, the journal of Edward Harris (Norman, 1951). Isaac Sprague’s 
part on this expedition as artist and general aid interests us for his later 
career as botanical illustrator in the employ of Asa Gray. That Sprague 
did sketch plants on this Missouri River journey is quite clear from Harris’s 
entry of July 18, 1843, when he wrote, ‘I found a few days ago some fine 
specimens of the small yucca of this country in flower. We soon found 
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them and pulled up one of the roots to carry home for Sprague to draw” 
(p. 143). McDermott is our best source for Sprague at present and “hopes 
presently to publish” his diary kept on this interesting journey, the last 
important one in Audubon’s full life. O. A. Stevens summarized the botanical 
aspects of the expedition in a generally overlooked paper, ‘‘Audubon’s journey 
up the Missouri River, 1843,’’ mutilated by the editor but provided with 
a long list of corrections by Prof. Stevens (N. D. Hist. Quart. 10: 61-82. 
1943). Stevens provides identifications for the plant species Sprague drew 
for the backgrounds of Audubon’s zoological drawings. 

(5) 1849: Parry’s classmate from Union College and the personal physician 
of Leland Stanford, Dr. Jacob Davis Babcock Stillman (1819-1888), merits 
consideration in the early history of California botany. Stillman arrived 
in San Francisco on August 5, 1849, began collecting plants almost at once, 
and for the next forty years wrote to his cronies Torrey, Gray, and Parry, of 
his discoveries incident to vacations about the state. Judging from the 
charming stories that he contributed to the Overland Monthly and from the 
prose of his evidently little-known book Seeking the Golden Fleece (San Fran- 
cisco, 1877), Dr. Stillman must have been a delightful person to know. A 
sympathetic biography which would include liberal quotations from his 
writings is due (ef. Ewan in A Century of Progress in the Natural Sciences 
(San Francisco, 1955) 6, 60). 

(6) 1849: Another physician, Dr. Timothy Langdon Andrews (1819-1908), 
came to San Francisco in November, 1849, but soon moved to Monterey and 
is best known for his botanical collections made in the vicinity which he 
sent to Torrey and Gray. The summer trip of 1850, when he botanized 
with the Englishman William Lobb, collector for the nursery firm of Veitch 
in California and involved in the history of the Big Tree, was a pioneer venture 
into the Santa Lucia Mountains, though they had been briefly visited by 
Douglas and Hartweg. 

(7) 1850: Though the plant collections of Thaddeus A. Culbertson made 
on the upper Missouri were unimportant for novelties, the description of 
the country traversed as recorded in his journal provides primary ecological 
data. A new edition of Culbertson’s journal, based on four sources, has 
recently been published by J. F. McDermott (Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 147: 
i-viii, 1-164. 1952); this is not mentioned by Mrs. McKelvey. Culbertson’s 
collections were made chiefly about the mouth of the Yellowstone and T. C. 
Porter reported their names but from the imperfect condition of the specimens 
his list is provisional. J. W. Blankinship evidently did not see Culbertson’s 
collections, though he correctly surmised their presence in Porter’s herbarium, 
now at Philadelphia Academy. 

Joseph Sabin closed his monumental bibliography of Americana with 
the words that the historian Gibbon had used before him: “It was among 
the ruins of the Capitol that I first conceived the idea of a work which has 
amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and which, however 
inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to the curiosity and candor 
of the public.” In the great tradition Sabin’s and McKelvey’s opera were 
both printed by the excellent and celebrated Southworth-Anthoensen Press 
of Portland, Maine. Both are enduring although different monuments.— 


JosePH Ewan, TuLaNne UNIvERsITY. 


Volume 59, number 702, including pages 125-160, was issued 26 June, 1957. 
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